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CHARLES VOLKMAR’S CROWN POINT POTTERY 


HATEVER we wish to 
buy,’’ says Ruskin, ‘‘we 
ought first to consider not 
only if the thing be fit for 

us, but if the manufacture of it be a 
wholesome and happy one. Let us 
remember that every farthing we spend 
on objects of art has influence over men’s 
minds and spirits, far more than over 
their bodies. By the purchase of every 
print which hangs on your walls, of 
every cup out of which you drink, and 
every table off which you eat your bread, 
you are educating a mass of men in one 
way or another.’’ This maxim would 


seem to enforce the possession of a con- 
science as well as a pocketbook upon 
each one of us, and both commodities 


are difficult to come by. Yet how it 
would simplify not only our own taste, 
but that of our friends! To buy a 
thing with a thought on how it is made, 
not only in regard to the wholesomeness 
of its making, but with due measure of 
the happiness with which it was pro- 
duced, would, after a little, insensibly 
but surely so influence our choice that 
soon the presence of those articles whose 
first intention (when they had one) has 
been entirely forgotten in the process 
of their production would be eliminated 
from our suffering minds. For nothing 
can be ‘‘happily’’ made that is made by 
two unconnected sets of hand and brains. 
The single purpose which gave impulse 
to the beginning must continue to the 
finish if we would produce anything 
worthy, whether it be a match-box or a 
monument. The reproach of superfi- 
ciality in appreciation of art is one that 


we Americans accept or resent according 
to our understanding of the matter. If 
spending large sums for foreign art 
(sometimes we regard our purchases as 
‘‘investments,’’ and we have been known 
to buy a picture to match our plush- 
covered furniture, or by the size that fits 
and fills a wall-space) indicates a deep 
feeling for art, we have that; if it 
means something sane, a power of per- 
sonal choice based on ‘‘comparison and 
eriticism,’’ then we have that, too, but 
in a lesser degree. The rgproach still¢ 
reaches us. ae’ 
Nothing proves it more surely that 
our relation toward ceramics. Most of 
us regard a painted pot, so it be a hand- 
painted pot, as of more beauty and 
greater worth than a simple jar, molded 
from the clay by a potter who loves his 
art and colored by him before firing to 
carry out his ideal of ajar. Of course, 
if the jar comes from Japan, and costs a 
great deal of money, our respect for it 
is increased, but for itself it is less 
likely to win our love than the large 
pitcher adorned with heavy bunches of 
grapes or the salad-bowl with cupids 
on the inside surface which Miss So and 
So painted. How little we appreciate 
an art which is as old as man’s needs, 
capable of infinite variety and every 
degree of beauty, is shown by the com- 
ment of a magazine devoted to ceramic 
art on a recent exhibit of Mr. Volk- 
mar’s pottery in New York. It says 
this exhibit, given by the National 
Arts Club, was a “‘unique reception, 
being perhaps the first one ever given 
to an artist-potter by a club of artists.’’ 
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It seems almost superfiuous 
even American artists from 
of superficiality, if such a 
true in any sense. 

However, a beginning mi 
and the National Arts Club is making 
it, and its managers could not have 
found a more perfect example of the 
potter (to refer to him as an ‘‘artist- 
potter’ exalts the red flower-pot factory 
into undue prominence) than Charles 


be made, 





A SEA-PLAQUE AND VASI 

Volkmar. As purely creative as the 
sculptor, modeling his thought in clay, 
satisfying his love of color by his glazes, 
bringing to bear upon the proeesses of 
firing a scientific knowledge acquired 
by personal experience and long train- 
ing, here is a potter for America’s boast. 

The readers of THE House BEAUTIFUL 
are already familiar with the Crown 
Point pottery, for the mugs and tile 
mantel deseribed in a recent paper on 
the Salmagundi Club art treasures were 
painted under Mr. Volkmar’s direction 
and made in his Corona, Long Island, 
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kilns after his process of underglaze 
decoration, but these give only a slight 
notion of the simple richness of color 
effect, the excellence of form, and the 
beauty of the glazes which he has pro- 
duced. Mr. Volkmar’s art is first of all 
simple; nothing in the way of surface 
decoration, raised patterns, or riotous or 
startling color combinations is made to 
distract the senses from the pleasure of 
a pure and simple shape and full-toned 








color harmony. His pots or jugs or 
vase-forms make their approach to our 
affections by the most unaffected and 


natural ways. The eye dwells upon a 
tall rose-jar or squatty lamp-bow! with 
frank content in a thing whose lines 
flow together in rightness of form. In 
eolor, and in the decorative patterns 
oceasionally used to fulfill the design, 
the same quality of refined and simple 
choice is apparent. The lamp-bowls 
show rich moss greens or oak-leaf reds 
or chestnut browns, never applied in 
solid tints, but broken with many modu- 
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A Strupy In Form 


lations on the chosen key, sometimes 
light in tone and again dark and deep. 
The jars and vases which are to hold 
natural beauty are more reticent in their 
lines of gray-green and misty blue, 
gray-pink or creamy yellow; the pots 
that are offered solely for decorative 


use betray their purpose by bolder, 
stronger harmonies, sometimes filling 


THE VOLKMAR LUSTRE 


the eye with their deep’ ultramarines, 
bronze greens, and deep-toned yellows. 
To obtain his decorative effects Mr. 
Volkmar does not often, of late, resort 
to an applied pattern. An excellent 
draughtsman, he can summon to his aid 
a nice feeling for design, but color is in 
itself sufficiently satisfying to his 
present purpose of study. When he 
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does employ a decorative pattern, the 
result, as in the very beautiful pattern 
on the lamp here reproduced, the only 
decorated surface shown in his recent 
exhibit, is all the more valuable be- 
cause of his usual reserve. I recall a 
simple vase-shape, colored in tones of 
bronze, showing here and there a hint 
of blue and plum lines, which bore a 
design of yellow iris-blossoms; the 
vivid, juicy greens of the sword-leaves 
and the yellow tints of the flowers 
slipped forth from the grave, rich back- 


ground and withdrew into it again with 
subtle skill. This was the only deco. 
rated piece to be seen in the pottery 
that day. At another time an experi- 
ment in certain materials induced the 
sketch of a stormy sunset over a blue- 
black and black-green sea, boldly dashed 
upon an oblong plaque; a marine 
painter would be gratified to own the 
delicate modeling of the planes of the 
sky. The Corona pottery produced 
recently a series of historic plaques, 
containing drawings of well-known 
Revolutionary remains and old 
buildings; able as these are, 
they do not belong to the pur- 
pose of Mr. Volkmar’s art, which 
finds itself most truly in a 
sea-gray and sea-green rose-jar, 
where one subtle tone mistily 
fades to another until it is im- 
possible to tell which is pre- 
dominant; or in a three-handled 
eup of peachblow; or in a sim- 
ple round pot colored in the 
whole gamut of blue, ‘‘comfort- 
able’’ to the eye. 

To quote Mr. Volkmar’s own 
words is the best way to express 
the results he is striving to 
reach, and which in so satisfac- 
tory a way he is compassing: 
‘*My special aim is for rich but 
delicate color qualities, subdued 
in tone; such effects as are 
only possible to secure in the 
underglaze treatment of pottery. 
I think I have also improved the 
surface of my glaze of late, giv- 
ing it more of an eggshell qual- 
ity, which is much preferable 
to a high gloss.’’ Referring to 
a critic’s suggestion that the 
Crown Point pottery is an effort 
to reproduce the Japanese ware, 
a comparison with that oriental 
standard being inevitable when 
one considers ceramics, Mr. 
Volkmar frankly remarks: ‘‘I 
never think of that, for my only 
aim is to get something fine in 
color, and it is hardly possible 
to make any artistic pottery at 
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the present day without giving it 
qualities that belong to some previous 
work. Pottery, being one of the most 
ancient of arts, ranks with painting and 
sculpture, and the potter, like the 
painter, has his Rubenses and Velas- 
quezes, which, if he does not try to imi- 
tate, he hardly hopes to surpass.’’ 

So equipped with an ideal and with 
an enthusiasm, and a generous sympathy 
with every effort of his fellow-workers, 
Mr. Volkmar was well chosen as chair- 
man of the judges for the ceramic ex- 


hibit sent by America to Paris: The 
selection is said to be in every way 
creditable to our national pride, and wit 
Mr. C. Hugh Robinson’s ‘‘Dedham’’ 
porcelains, the work of the Grueby 
company, and several individual artists 
to fill out the exhibit, we may begin 
to feel that the potter’s art is gaining 
recognition as worthy of all encourage- 
ment. Interpreted according to Mr. 
Volkmar’s standard it becomes both 
‘‘wholesome’’ and ‘‘happy.”’ 
MARGARET C. WHITING. 
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SMALL SUBURBAN HOUSE 


HE savage subsists on nuts, 
fruits, and flesh, and spends 
| little or no labor or time on his 
food, raiment, or habitation. 
Civilized man multiplies toil for the two 
first, and toils in the building of the 
third that he may toil the more for the 
first two, till the perfectly appointed 
modern dwelling-house of civilized 
nations is a complex structure suited to 
much serving and detail. 

As civilization advances, complica- 
tions multiply prodigiously in all things, 
especially in manners and customs of 
daily living, until in the higher, finer 
elements of society the reaction sets in. 
Man rebels against the bondage of his 
refinements, and seeks the freedom of a 
simpler life; he turns from the extreme 
complexity of the mode to the simplicity 
of nature—only the simplicity to which 
the refined creature reverts is the sim- 
plicity of the bird rather than that of 
the beast. 

Still, eliminate complication and detail 
from our daily living as we will, there 
yet remains to satisfy our needs a 
demand for a vast deal of making and 
brewing and cleaning. To get all these 
done as simply and easily and quietly 
as possible is, in its perfection, nothing 
short of a fine art. It is in looking 
toward this end that the simple plans 
of this series have been made. 


A house to be comfortable and restful 
must be daintily clean and free from 
disorder. Cleanliness and orderliness 
cost time and work. There is no escap- 
ing that fact. One way to lessen this 
expenditure of time and work is by 
designing the house in such a way that 
it will contain few rooms, and these 
convenient in arrangement, — cutting 
down as much as is practicable the space 
that requires care. 

The little house offered this month 
measures only 28 by 28 feet on the ground 
floor, not counting the veranda. The 
house faces west and is intended for a 
suburban or rural location. The entrance 
is through a vestibule and hallway that 
open directly into the coat-room, the 
three rooms on the first floor, and the 
stairway, which climbs up between the 
walls and is provided with a simple 
round handrail on either side, fastened 
securely to the wall by the strong metal 
brackets provided for that purpose. The 
vestibule and corridor are lighted by 
glass panels in the front doors and by 
the double window on the stair-landing. 

The reception-room, though small, is 
cozy, and may be made dainty and hos- 
pitable. A coat-reom and broom-closet 
open off the rear of the hall. A light 
drapery may or may not be hung just 
beyond the coat-room door, or a door 
might be placed there, if desired. 
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The feature of the interior of this 
plan is the large family-room, oceupy- 
ing one-half of the house. It has win- 
dows on three sides, east, west, and 
south, a door opening to the south 
veranda, and a fireplace in the center of 
the north side of the roo The east 
end would, if partitioned off, be labeled 
‘‘dining-room.’’ The china closet ar- 
rangement adopted in this series oecu- 
pies the north wall-space up to the 
fireplace. The space given in the draw- 
ing to the kitchen range nearly five 


feet. This can be reduced to less than 
three feet, and the space thus disposable 
may be added to the sink and sink- 
shelves, putting a shelf at the left of the 
sink; or, if direct passage between the 
kitchen and dining end of the family- 
room were desired, a way might here be 
made and a narrow door be placed at 
the extreme east end, or two doors, with 
a four-foot passage between, more effec- 
tually to eut off the kitchen noise and 
odors. The west end of the room might 
be labeled ‘‘library.’’ At these west 
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with the steps across the entire veranda 
front, emphasizes this vista and is 
hospitable and picturesque; and if the 
house were well out in the country, it 
need not disturb the seclusion of the 
veranda as a_ living-place. In the 
kitchen the drawing gives nearly five 
feet wall-room to the range. A four- 
hole gas-range is exactly twenty-eight 
inches wide without its shelves. Such 
a range could be fitted into a space just 
large enough to hold it, with sheets of 
zine leading from the top of the range 
to the shelf at the right of the range 
(and this shelf it should entirely cover), 
then to the wall back of the range 
and up this wall to a height of four 
inches, and to the shelf or sink edge 
at the left of the range. The three 
feet gained by shortening the range 
space would allow a direct passage from 
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kitchen to living-room at the extreme 
left of the sink arrangement, with one 
door opening into the kitchen and one 
opening into the dining-room. 

In the drawing the sink and shelf 
are arranged for a left-handed worker. 
If the passage suggested is put 
through, leaving only one sink-shelf, 
then, for a right-handed worker, 
the sink should be placed next the 
range and the shelf and sliding-door 
next the passageway. There should be 
a rack back of the range to hold pot- 
covers, and a shelf across the whole 
space to hold cooking utensils. There 
is a good roomy work-table projecting 
at least four inches beyond the drawers 
beneath the table. These drawers and 
shelves on the wall above the back and 


end of the table hold the baking uten- 
sils and supplies. There is a closet for 
kitchen aprons, brooms, and cleaning 
cloths and materials. The ice-box, 
which is four steps down from the 
kitchen floor level, may be reached from 
the kitchen by a sliding-door if it is 
‘“‘puilt in.’’ If a portable refrigerator 
is put there, of course it can be reached 
only by going down the steps to it. 

The second floor has three pleasant 
chambers, with abundant closet-room, 
including broom and linen closets open- 
ing into the hall, a bathroom, and a 
baleony of comfortable width opening 
to two of the chambers. 

The basement has a laundry, a fur- 
nace, and a room for vegetables and 
fruits. NINA C. KINNEY. 








DESIGN IN EMBROIDERY * 


] O movement for raising artistic 
N standards can ignore the art of 


embroidery. It was the earliest 

means of representing figures 

and ornaments upon canvas, and was 

one of the first and most active motives 
of design. 

From the day the cave man first 

threaded his wide-eyed bone needle with 

the sinew of a reindeer, to stitch together 


*A paper read before the Society of Designers, at Lon- 
don, on February 20, 1900. Reprinted from The Artist. 


his clothes of bison or antelope skins, 
the art was inevitable; it is so ancient 
as to be nearly coeval with the use of 
garments and household draperies. In 
the earliest dawn of civilization needle- 
work was employed to express the pas- 
sions and speak the feeling of a people. 

Even the border that edged the robe 
of a divinity, the flowers that decorated 
the hangings or curtains of the taber- 
nacle, had their meaning; and thus em- 
broidery became the storehouse of prim- 
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DESIGNED BY GEORGE R. RieBy 
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itive fancy, of myths and mys- 
teries of national faith. In it 
we can trace the course of pro- 
gress of human thought and his- 
tory; it was the medium for 
recording heroic deeds and na- 
tional triumphs; and in the gen- 
eral sea of doubt historians 
gladly hail the facts embroidery 
records. 

Homer’s women were all artists 
with the needle. In the fifth 
century Pope Paschal made 
many splendid donations of vest- 
ments and altar frontals to the 
churches. 

Spinning and embroidery in 
medieval times were the occupa- 
tion of women of all ranks; in 
palace and cloister a constant 
emulation existed in the produc- 


LECTERN-COVER, WITH GOLD AND SILVER 
THREADS. SPANISH, 16TH CENTURY 


tion of sacerdotal vestments, most of the work being 
marked by a preponderance of religious influence, 
and perhaps the finest examples being produced in 
nunneries. In addition, there were guilds of em- 
broideresses and devoted individual workers, and we 
read also of queens giving their leisure time to pictur- 

ing with the needle the achievements of their heroes. 
It was the practice for knightly families in the 
Middle Ages to send their daughters to the castles of 
their lords-suzerain to be trained in spinning, weaving, 
and embroidery under the eye of the lady chatelaine. 
Great ladies used to pride themselves on 
the number of such girls they had under 
their charge. While occupied with their 
work the long hours were relieved by the 
singing of ballads, and by listening to the 
songs of strolling minstrels. Pope Inno- 
cent IV. (1246) was so pleased with Eng- 
lish embroideresses that he dubbed England 

‘The Garden of Delight.’’ 

The Syon Cope (now in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum) speaks volumes for the ex- 
cellence of English work. This fine piece 
was produced at Syon House, Isleworth, 
in or about the middle of the thirteenth 
century. It is worked on canvas ard 
SroLE In GOLD AND SILVER on Pink @tirely covered with embroidery of vari- 
FRENCH, PERIOD or Louis XV. ous kinds. The interlacing barbed quatre- 
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foils are bordered with gold 
thread, worked in close-lying 
short stitches, the ground in 
the alternative quatrefoils being 
filled in with green and faded 
crimson silks, worked in short 
stitches to form a close diaper 
of chevron pattern. On the 
inside of the embroidery hanks 
of loose thread have been laid, 
and are occasionally laid over 
with green and red silk passing 
through the intervening canvas, 
and so add substance to the 
embroidery. Tle figures in- 
closed in the quatrefoils repre- 
sent our Lord, the Virgin Mary, 
and the Apostles, with winged 
cherubim or angels standing 
on wheels in the intervening 
spaces; the faces, hands, and 
colored draperies being worked 
with fine colored silks in small 
chain stitches. The orphrey, 
morse, and hem are wrought 
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with armorial bearings in colored 
silks and gold and silver threads 
in small cross-stitches, and are of 
later date (about fifty years). 
Another valuable specimen pre- 
served to us is the Bayeux tapes- 
try, ascribed by early tradition to 
no lessa lady than Queen Matilda, 
and representing the various epi- 
sodes of the conquest of England 
by William of Normandy; it is em- 
broidered in crewel of various col- 
ors on a linen cloth, and is now 
in the Cathedral of Bayeux. This 
gigantic piece of work is said to 
contain no less than 623 figures, 
762 horses, dogs, and other ani- 
mals, 37 buildings, and 41 ships or 
boats. The total length of the 
work is 230 feet, the width being =m 9 hi 
20 inches; it is worked in eight <7 Tig VS 
different-colored worsteds The —s iy Sere = 
whole is divided into seventy-two e Sees. Fh angi Fs 
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seenes, which describe, with 
greater minuteness than any 
existing written chronicle, 
the history of Harold’s mis- 
fortunes and William’s con- 
quest of England. 

The embroidered velvet 
sureoat of the Black Prince 
still hangs above his mon- 
ument at Canterbury; it is 
exactly reproduced on the 
sculptured effigy. 

In an article on England’s 
oldest handicraft, by Miss 
Isabel Suart Robson, she 
says that the gradual decline 
in the use of the embroidery- 
needle has been traced to 
the influence of the queen 
of Charles I., whose example 
led women to believe the 
whole duty of their sex was 

CURTAIN OF BLACK NET, WITH COLORED SILKS to live and seek pleasure, 
ITALIAN, 16TH CENTURY 
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an hour’s diligent attention 
spent at the embroidery-frame 
or the spinning-wheel being sac- 
rifice of time which might have 
been given to enjoyment. Nev- 
ertheless, some of industrious, 
home-keeping habits, prized the 
accomplishment, as will be seen 
by the singular epitaph on the 
tombstone of Catherine Sloper, 
buried in the cloister of West- 
minster Abbey in the seven- 
teenth century : 

‘‘Exquisite at her needle.”’ 

With the growth of Puritan- 
ism the use of simple clothing 
did much to put the embroidery-needle 
aside. The art was only practiced by 
a few ardent lovers; as a flourishing in- 
dustry it ceased to exist with the Stuart 
period. 

Embroidery is distinctly different from 


SATIN COVERLET, WITH COLORED SILKs, HAIR, AND 


GoLD. INDO-PORTUGUESE, 17TH CENTURY 


BORDER OF BROWN NET, WITH COLORED SILKS 
ITALIAN, 17TH CENTURY 


tapestry and the fine kinds of lace. It 
is the art of working with the needle on 
an already existent material, the needle 
replacing the pencil, and variously 
tinted threads taking the place of pig- 
ment. Embroidery is essentially the 
decoration of a fabric; the 
“‘stuff’’ serving as its founda- 
tion ought never to be en- 
tirely covered. It should nev- 
er try to look like tapestry 
or work done in the loom. 
The extensive field covered 
by needle-work gives great 
scope both for the designer 
and for the embroiderer. It 
may decorate an altar or em- 
bellish the hem of a child’s 
garment. It may be light and 
delicate, in a few colors, or it 
may be full of rich, deep 
color—gold, blue, purple, and 
searlet, as in the splendor of 
royal and ecclesiastical robes 
charged with all their gran- 
deur of heraldry and symbol- 
ism; nothing seems to be 
above or beneath it. The de- 
signer can express himself 
with freedom; he is not tied 
down to a repeat of so many 
inches, as in designing for 
woven fabrics ; and even where 
repetition of leading forms is 
desirable he may vary the 
detail and give more interest. 
There is, however, a great 
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deal of work we must leave to 
the mercy of machines; we do not 
wish to attempt patterns the 
effect of which can be obtained 
by mechanical means. In em- 
broidery we have something to 
express which a machine is un- 
able to do—while we have feel- 
ings, a machine has none. 

Embroidery is essentially a 
personal art; it may be conceived 
and carried out by one person. 
Division of labor is fatal to 
distinction and _ individuality; 
while it is good for making nee- 
dies and pins, it is bad for works 
of art. 

Design means intention and 
motive, and as such should be 
applied to the smallest as to the 
greatest efforts in art; it regis- 
ters the thoughts which produced 
it, and the date of its production 
is often fixed by its style. To- 
day we are very much hampered 
by fashion and the striving after 


Corton HANGING, EMBROIDERED IN COLORED novelties, and the designer is 
Woots. ENGLISH, 17TH CENTURY 
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subject to these passing 
fancies, the influence of 
which cramps any sponta- 
neous efforts of genius and 
erushes his individuality, 
unless it is of a most vig- 
orous nature. 

One feels the early work 
is both original and whole- 
some; it ministered to the 
simple pleasure of the un- 
spoilt eye in harmonious 
colors and well-arranged 
lines, instead of gratifying 
the lower curiosity, the love 
of surprise, display, and 
deception. To appreciate 
a bunch of daffodils and 
roses thrown in glaring re- 
lief on a table or chair 
cover, or other flat surface, 
ealls for no special training 
or artistic feeling; it does, 
however, require both these 
qualities to appreciate a 
design made of the same 
flowers, planned with good 
color, drawn with decision 
and delicacy and a knowl- 
edge of the construction 
and character of the plants, 
while treated in an invent- 
ive and tasteful manner, 
fitting completely the 
nature of the material and 
the method of its produc- 
tion. 

If we cannot bring to life the spon- 
taneous simplicity of early work, we 
may by using our finer perception and 
knowledge create beautiful art, so as to 
adorn our dwellings in a manner worthy 
of them and ourselves. The lovely 
forms of natural objects may be reduced 
to a simplicity suitable for embroidery. 
The present kind of nondescript so- 
called ‘‘fancy’ work,’’ which is neither 
art nor nature, cannot be too severely 
censured. We take nature as a suggest- 
ive guide rather than as a pattern for 
servile copying. Mr. Redgrave says: 
‘“‘A picture should be independent of 
the material, the thought alone should 
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govern it; whereas in decoration the 
material must be one of the suggesters 
of the thought, its use must govern the 
design.’’ A natural convention belongs 
to the conditions of method and material, 
and cannot be separated from the art of 
the expression of form by stitches. The 
principle of ,the stitch method suggests 
that we should rather emphasize than 
hide it; by the laying of the stitches 
both the form and character of the sur- 
faces in all their varieties can be ex- 
pressed. 

The. ordinary embroidery stitch, or 
feather-stitch—so called from its sup- 
posed resemblance to the plumage of 
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a bird—is used more than any other 
stitch for solid effects. When a large 
solid mass is required, ordinary chain- 
stitch is occasionally used; a good deal 
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of this was done in the tambour frame 
with a hook. This stitch gives a good, 
compact, and broad effect; it is much 
used in Indian, Persian, and Turkish 
work. Satin-stitch is very much used 
in Italian and Spanish examples; it has 
a very rich appearance, but is expensive, 
as there is as much silk on the back as 
on the front of the material. However, 
you obtain a rich and bright appearance, 
as the run of the silk is in one direction, 
and not, as in laid work, taken backward 
and forward. 

There are a number of stitches used 
for outlined patterns, such as stem- 
stitch, rope-stitch, split-stitch, ete. 
Cords are frequently sewn on, and hanks 
of silk are ‘‘couched down’’ for outline 
purposes. The two latter methods are 
employed to fasten and finish the edge 
of appliqué work. Padding in high 
relief, and particularly raised figures in 
embroidery, are very unsatisfactory. 
Padding is useful in ecclesiastical and 
heraldic work, especially where gold and 
silver are used; diapers in gold over 
string for background and for the fram- 
ing up of panels assist greatly in bring- 
ing out the sparkle and value of the 
metal. 
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BORDER IN STEM AND SPuLit STITCH. 


The Japanese make very effective use 
of gold-thread embroidery, sometimes 
using it with silk, or as a partial enrich- 
ment on printed textiles, such as 
kimonos or robes. In other ways, nota- 
bly in dark, rich, full-colored embroi- 
dered hangings, we find the employment 
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of gold-twisted spiral forms, which catch 
the light and sparkle like little jewels. 

Chureh needlework is, in a certain 
measure, the expression of religious 
thoughts, the examples we have being 
to a great extent governed by the idea 
of the time which produced them. A 
new style of church architecture is devel- 
oping, adapting itself to present require- 
ments; with it needlework should find 
a place, and must, like architecture, 
adapt itself to common-sense require- 
ments, while observing the strict laws 
of fitness, symbolism, and color. This 
will not detract from the beauty of 
church work; indeed, the laws and sym- 
bols should be rather aids than hin- 
drances. 

The use of appliqué in conjunction 
with stitching is very satisfactory, par- 
ticularly for positions where bold effects 
are wanted, such as altar frontals, ban- 
ners, heraldic devices, and wall-panels. 
Instead of the silk damask panels used 
round our drawing-rooms we could have 
interesting embroidered ones. There is 
absolutely no reason why we should not 
employ a frieze, such as the one designed 
by Mr. Walter Crane, ‘“The Seven Ages 
of Man,’’ in a library, for instanee. 
The figures in this frieze are worked in 
strong brown outline on an oatmeal-col- 
ored canvas, little masses being obtained 
by solid pieces of embroidery introduced 
on the draperies. 














DESIGN IN EMBROIDERY 


Simple appliqué panels (but 
not partly painted and partly 
embroidered landscapes), tell- 
ing some story, could well be 
introduced in places where in 
the olden times tapestries were 
used; and coats of arms could 
be worked for the backs of 
chairs. There are numerous 
positions which embroidery 
could suecessfully oceupy; it 
craves a larger impulse. So 
long as it is confined to the 
ornamentation of a _ screen, 
a settee, or a tablecloth, its 
capabilities must be cramped 
and its aim unaspiring. It is 
our duty to try and induce 
those who have influence to 
help to raise embroidery, and 
especially designing for em- 
broidery, to a higher place than 
it has in these latter days been 
allowed to oceupy. After all it 
is almost one of the fine arts, 
and in the hands of a man who 
knows its strength and its 











weakness, its effects can be ap- 
proached by no other method. 
W. G. PAULSON TOWNSEND. Sirk. DeEsIGNED By W. G. PavLtson TOWNSEND 
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THE HARDY LILY BED 


HEREVER there is the nu- 

\ \ cleus of a garden, whether it 

be of square feet, rods, or 

acres, room should be found 

for the hardy lilies, and generous room, 
as no expenditure yields such generous 
results, not for one year but for many, 
as the beds of hardy lilies; there has 
been much dissatisfaction expressed of 
late in regard to the hardiness of the Spe- 
ciosums and Auratums; this complaint 
arises, in the main, I think, from errors 
in planting more than from defects in 
the bulbs themselves. In the first 


place, spring planting of hardy lilies is 
almost useless, even if it were possible 


to get fresh bulbs at that time. This 
eannot be done with foreign-grown 
lilies, those from Germany and Japan 
being shipped to this country late in the 
fall, sometimes not arriving until late in 
November, and the spring offering of 
bulbs is from these fall importations. It 
is then of the first importance to obtain 
bulbs as soon as they can be procured 
of American florists, as the spring bulbs 
have been out of the ground so long as 
to be almost worthless, all lilies deterio- 
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to the air. 
ected until 


rating rapidly upon exposur 
They should be carefully prot 
they are planted. 

Next in importance to fresh bulbs is 
the situation of the bed. This should 
be in well-drained soil, elevated well 
above the surface of the ground. If 
the land is naturally low and wet, arti- 
ficial drainage must be arranged for by 
excavating the bed to the depth of two 
or more feet and filling in with several 
inches of broken crockery, stones, and 
other rubbish, covering with a couple of 
inches of coarse gravel and filling the 
bed with rich loam and leaf-mold mixed. 
To this may be added a liberal amount of 
old well-rotted cow manure—and by well- 
rotted I mean thoroughly decomposed, so 
that it presents the appearance of rich 
black earth—well mixed with the soil. 
Fill the bed with this mpost well 
above the surface of the surrounding 
land and let it stand for a few days to 
settle. 

Next in importance to sound bulbs 
and good drainage the loca- 
tion of the bed; the very best location 
for the hardy lily bed is among shrub- 
bery or in an angle of a building where 
it will be protected from the cold, 
rough winds in winter and somewhat 
from excessive heat and rough winds 
in summer. A bed in which hardy 
perennials are growing, or shrubbery, is 
best, for this reason—all lilies are seri- 
ously injured by the water that collects 
around their roots in winter, and the 
fibrous roots of the hardy plants serve 
to absorb this extra moisture and render 
the soil congenial to the lily. A raised 
bed of peonies or rhododendrons and 
azalias is an admirable location for them, 
as they will not only do well, but supply 
the bed with flowers after the others 
have ceased to bloom and so increase the 
usefulness of the bed. The Japanese 
lilies in their native homes grow on 
the sides of wooded hills, where the 
roots of the trees absorb all surplus 
moisture, and the foliage protects from 
the heat of the sun in summer and the 
falling leaves afford a grateful mulch 
during the entire year, rendering the 


com 


earth cool and moist during summer and 
protecting from sudden changes in the 
winter, especially sudden thawing. 

All lilies should be planted at least 
eight or ten inches deep; shallow plant- 
ing is at the bottom of most of the fail- 
ures in lily culture, the earth thawing 
and freezing at every change of tem- 
perature. It is seldom that freezing 
injures a lily bulb, but it cannot en- 
dure repeated thawing and freezing. 
Could the bulb freeze early in the win- 
ter and remain frozen until it thaws 
out in the spring, all would be well, but 
the repetition of the process is what 
does the mischief; the danger is only 
obviated by deep planting. When the 
lilies are to be set, make a hole with the 
trowel, at least ten inches deep, and 
place an inch or more of clean white 
sand in the bottom; place the bulb on 
this and cover completely with sand to 
a depth of at least an inch, that none of 
the earth containing manure may come 
in contact with it. Should the soil be 
dry, partly fill the hole with earth and 
pour in a cupful of water and fill, press- 
ing the earth snugly around the bulb. 
If the soil immediately under the bulb 
is soft, the earth above it may be packed 
quite firm, as there will be then no 
danger of the roots pushing the bulb up 
in the soil, as would be the case were 
the earth hard below. All lilies grow- 
ing freely in their native habitats will 
be found far below the surface—note 
our native flame lilies, which send their 
bulbs so far below the soil that I have 
never yet been able to reach them with 
trowel or any small implement I am 
likely to have with me ina trip to the 
country. And travelers in Japan tell of 
finding various native Japanese lilies 
growing in the pine woods among the 
interlacing roots of the trees quite out 
of reach; so it will be well, in growing 
hardy lilies, if we follow nature’s method 
and plant among the trees and shrub- 
bery, in well drained soil, protecting 
well in the winter and mulching well in 
summer. 

In starting a lily bed it will be well to 
select varieties that will come into bloom 
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in succession, that the greatest amount 
of pleasure possible may be realized 
from their possession. Of the erect 
growing lilies the Longiflorum comes 
into bloom first, blooming in May, and 
followed closely in June by the Candi- 
dum and various Elegans, which latter 
extend their period of bloom into July, 
sharing the honors with Umbellatum, 
which also bloom in June and July. 
These make way in August for the Speci- 
osum class, whose beauties one hesitates 
to describe with any ordinary language, 
so wonderful are they; all are beautiful, 
but it is probable that the palm would be 
awarded Opal for wonderful blending of 
color and delicacy of tint,—of loveliest 
glistening white, blushed and suffused 
with rose and spotted with scarlet rose 
and fringed through the center of each 
petal with glistening white. Close neigh- 
bor to it in loveliness is Melpomone, with 
its fringed petals of pinkish crimson, 
and the snowy Rubrum, with its crimson 
spots, and Roseum, somewhat duller in 
tint, but similar in form and markings. 
In daintiness Preecox stands preéminent 
—of a lovely glistening white, the tips 
of the petals just touched with rose as 
though the coy blush of the debutant 
still lingered. Through the latter part 
of August and September come the mag- 
nificent Auratums, the queen of lilies, 
for which one well may wait through 
long days of sunshine and nights of 
dew; Brownii—a lovely trumpet of 
purplish chocolate, with snowy inside 
and rich chocolate stamens; Washing- 
tonium—a beautiful scented lily, grow- 
ing several feet high, and bearing a 
great mass of delicately tinted blossoms 
spotted with black; and Giganteum—a 
magnificent variety, growing from six 
to ten feet high and bearing many large 
cream-colored flowers with a purple 
throat. Then there are the lovely little 
coral lilies of Siberia—very hardy, as 
their habitat suggests; fine for a border 
to the taller sorts. There is a beautiful 
dark Elegans variety — Midnight— that 
should be planted freely, for contrast if 
not for its own sake. These lilies will 


give a constant succession of flowers 
from May to October, and if well cared 
for and protected during winter, will 
grow in the course of a few years into 
fine large clumps; and that they may 
have room to develop undisturbed they 
should be planted at least a foot apart, 
and the more of one kind it is possible 
to plant the greater will be the effect. 
Hardy lilies should not be disturbed 
for any cause as long as they are doing 
well, as they are very impatient of all 
disturbance. Should they, however, after 
becoming established, suddenly fail to do 
well, it will be advisable, when they are 
dormant, to take them up and look for 
the cause, being very careful not to in- 
jure the bulbs. If any scales are found 
decayed, they should be carefully re- 
moved and the bulb cleaned from any 
sign of decay. It will sometimes be 
found that worms have attacked the 
bulbs and formed nests in the scales. 
These should be removed and all dis- 
eased tissue cut away and the wound 
covered with clean sand. In replanting 
pack carefully in fresh sand, removing 
all the old sand and earth for some dis- 
tance, as it is apt to be unhealthy, and 
burning all decayed flakes, stems, and 
worms, that there may be nothing left 
to perpetuate the trouble. 
Spring-planted bulbs often fail to 
come up. If a reasonable time has 
elapsed, it is well to dig down carefully 
to the bulb, and if it is not growing, lift 
to ascertain the cause. If it is found 
decayed, remove all decayed matter and 
pot the bulb, growing on in this way 
until fall, when it may be planted in the 
open ground. Watch for an indication 
of a desire to rest during the summer 
and give less water, only not letting it 
go entirely dry. This same method is 
advisable in the case of lilies forced in 
the house. If they do not start as they 
should, examine, and if found rotting, 
remove all decayed tissue, repot in fresh 
sand, and bring at once to a warm, sunny 
window and encourage to grow, that 
what little vitality remains in the bulb 
may be saved. IDA D. BENNETT. 
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Y preceding articles* spoke of 
old furniture, its rise and pros- 
perity, its decline and fall, its 
dark ages, and its renaissance. 

In the present paper I mean to treat of 
the market, and to teach, if I can, how 
the buyers may protect themselves. 

I have spoken of design, wood, and 
workmanship as the three points of 
superiority of the old furniture. There 
are designs that one will buy on sight, 
so original, so quaint, so truly lovely 
are they. There is wood that speaks for 
itself, mellow and rich. There is work 
that cannot be duplicated, perfect join- 
ing, accurate lines and curves, superb 
inlaying. But with the average piece 
one hesitates, and looks for other help. 

Dirt and wear are the signs of time, 
dust and scratches and dents. If one 
can see a piece of furniture as it first 
emerges from its hiding-place, the signs 
are evident. Dust is caked in the 
grooves of carving, there are a half- 
dozen coverings upon the seat of an old 
chair, varnish is dry and cracking, and 
the frame of a sofa shows hundreds of 
marks of tacks. But after a piece has 
passed through the repair-shop every- 
thing is again fresh and new; the dust 
is gone, the finish is bright, and the 
tack-holes are covered up. It is then 
that one must look carefully. Of the 
wood it is difficult to judge. There are 
those who claim they can tell it by feel- 
ing, depending, I suppose, on the fine 
surface of the old makers. Yet I can- 
not but think this a frail reliance. Even 
by eye it is hard to distinguish. Great 
evenness of grain will sometimes betray 
the new wood. The fact that it has been 
stained will occasionally be manifest, 
when the faint gold is missing that 
makes the red more rich. Yet dealers 
will, in ignorance, stain even old wood, 
in the belief that old mahogany is in- 
variably dark. But some of the lighter 
pieces were charming. I consider wood 
one of the hardest things to judge. 

But workmanship speaks for itself. 
The haste of a restorer will turn out bad 


*The first two papers in the series, of which this one is 
the last, appeared in the August and September numbers 
of THE House BEAUTIFUL. 


carving (though old carving was fre- 
quently crude), poor veneering, and 
faulty inlaying. New inlaying, even if 
well done, betrays itself, especially 
where it is put in among the old. The 
new lines are white and bright; it will 
need fifty years to tone them down. 
In case of bad work one can see where 
the hasty workman let his tool slip, can 
note where corners do not join, can point 
to where the curves are irregular. 

It is an unfortunate characteristic of 
the public that it wants an inlaid piece. 
But many old pieces coming down in 
good condition, well made of fine wood, 
have for the modern buyer the unpar- 
donable defect of being plain. It mat- 
ters not that the style is purest without 
inlaying —they stay so long on the 
dealer’s hands that he is foreed to meet 
the taste. He puts lines, great big broad 
white lines, a sixteenth of an inch wide 
where they should be half that size, all 
around the drawers. In each corner, 
perhaps, he puts a fan. If the piece is 
large and pretentious he puts some oval 
design, which he buys by the hundred, 
in the middle of a door or a drawer. 
But the work is sometimes so bad that 
it is repulsive. The lines are not 
straight, the corners do not meet, the 
tool. has slipped, the grooves made for 
the lines are too wide, the places made 
to receive the fans or ovals are too large. 
I recently saw a fine old card-table, of 
excellent shape and pretty moldings, 
which came to the dealer perfectly 
plain. In the middle of the front he 
put an oval thing displaying a conch- 
shell, quite large, with much green in 
it. But his man had bungled the work 
so badly that around half the outline a 
line of glue marked the space between 
the inlay and the original wood. Any 
one seeing the table and falling in love 
with the shape, unless he were prepared 
for the snare, would not notice the im- 
perfection until the table was bought 
and paid for. Aad that is the way in 
which people are deceived. 

Fortunately it requires very little 
attention to detect new inlaying. The 
lines jump at the eye; they are evidently 
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out of place. The real difficulty lies in 
distinguishing in a piece of furniture 
the solider parts that are new from 
those that are old. It is not safe to 
assume that if one drawer-front is 
original the others are also, that be- 
cause one end of a sofa is real the other 
is not imitation. It isa pleasant joke 
of the dealers, for instance, to trans- 
form a Sheraton sofa into a sofa and a 
chair. Each has one end with the old 
wood and old inlaying; to that end 
one’s attention is directed. Careful 
examination is the only safeguard. 

Generally speaking, the bottoms and 
backs and insides of things help greatly. 
If one turns a table upside down, one 
can find in the frame, if ever there were 
any, spiders’ webs and dust. The dealer 
rarely cleans them out; in fact, if he is 
wise he lets them stay. But in any case 
the old wood declares itself, shaped 
roughly, strongly fastened. The back 
of a bureau will usually show wood 
sawed, not planed, for mechanical plan- 
ing was unknown in the old days, and 
to plane by hand was unnecessary. A 
bureau-back will also show rough nails, 
it may be. But bureau and sideboard, 
highboy and lowboy, desk and com- 
mode, every article that has drawers, is 
most directly and completely revealed 
by the drawers alone. Let us, in imagi- 
nation, pull out the drawer of a bureau 
and examine it. 

One looks first of all at the sides for 
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signs of wear where the drawer has been 
pulled in and out. If the edges of the 
top are rounded, if the sides are 
serateched or made shiny with friction, 
the age of the wood is manifest. The 
bottom of the sides especially, where 
the drawers rest in running, should 
show this, the top and sides not so much. 

Secondly, one looks at the inside, to 
see if it is in any way soiled or worn 
with use. Odds and ends ina drawer 
will mark it considerably; clothes will 
not do so to the same extent, and yet in 
the course of a century they make their 
impression. 

Thirdly, one turns the drawer upside 
down and looks at the framing. The 
old makers worked solidly, dovetailed, 
and often used blocks to strengthen in 
gluing. The bottom will usually be 
rough-sawn, beveled on the edges to fit 
into the sides. 

Fourthly, one looks at the lock, to see 
if it is old, or in case it is new, to see if 
an old lock was ever there. Old and 
new locks will seldom coincide in size; 
in an important case I would not hesi- 
tate to take off a new lock, to see if the 
serew-holes of an older lock are to be 
found. 

And finally one looks at the handles. 
In the first place, it is a matter of pride 
to have the original brasses; but in the 
second, even if they are gone, their 
traces are of value. Chiefly, the ancient 
handles were of brass; sometimes they 

were wooden knobs, extremely 
rarely they were pewter. The 
brass handles were of certain 
styles, following each other in 
historical succession. An ac- 
quaintance with the course of 
their development is therefore 
useful. 

First are the ‘‘drop handles.” 
A pear-shaped drop, like a lady’s 
earring, either solid or hollow, 
is backed by a plate. Both were 
held to the drawer by a wire, 
looped through the end of the 
drop, passed through the plate 
and the wood, and then bent 
apart. 
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Next comes the original form of the 
handles still in use. The plate is still 
there, usually engraved, roughly but 
effectually. To it is held a bail, large 
enough for the insertion of two fingers. 
The bail is fastened by wires at the end, 
passed through and bent apart. 

‘Next is the form most frequently 
found. The plate is large, with flam- 
boyant outline, and of the general 
shape of a lengthened fleur-de-lis. It 
is no longer engraved. The bail is 
large enough to be grasped by the 
whole hand. The handle is held to 
the drawer by two posts with round 
heads, into which the ends of the bail 
fit. The posts are held in place by 
nuts, and the nuts are significant. 
They are round pieces of brass, recog- 
nizable at a glance from the modern 
square iron nut. Occasionally, but very 
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seldom, one meets with a square brass 
nut. 
Latest of all comes the finest develop- 


ment of the old brasses. These are oval 
thin plates, embossed with concentric 
moldings, often with a beading. In the 
center is sometimes a design, a scroll 
or a bunch of grapes. The posts are 
held by the round brass nuts; the tops 
of the posts are turned with circles; 
and the bails, finally, fit in the posts 
and fall against the outside of the plate, 
preserving the same curve. 

These handles, older or newer, are of 
all shapes and sizes; it is impossible to 
describe the varieties. But they invari- 
ably have the brass nuts; these are the 
supreme tests. Similarly, the brass 
knobs, many of which are very fine, 
have the same distinguishing nut. 

Now what is the use of knowledge in 
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regard to handles? Briefly, they tell 
us something of the history of their 
pieces, and help to indicate repairs, or 
show the counterfeit. For instance, 
perhaps in the imperfect light of a 
crowded shop one is shown a bureau. 
The shape may be good, the wood seems 
old, the inlaying—well, it is hard to 
say. The drawer-back on examination 
proves to be old. The handle is a brass 
knob; one looks and finds a square iron 
nut — new handles, therefore. That is 
nothing unusual, since handles easily 
are lost. But one also sees, on either 
side of the nut, the holes 
passed the posts of original plate- 
handles. Now on the front of the 
drawer those holes had not at first been 
noticeable. Thinking that they must 
have been very cleverly plugged, one 
looks again. No marks are there, and 


where once 
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the thing is plain. The veneering, and 
also the inlaying, is new, and the bureau 
is seen to be that kind of patchwork 
which we are trying to avoid. Cases 
such as this make a knowledge of 
handles of considerable value. 

So much of workmanship. Knowl- 
edge of styles, next, will occasionally 
keep us from blundering. The claw- 
foot is a very fine motive in a design, 
and adds to the beauty, and conse- 
quently the selling qualities, of a piece. 
There are, however, designs to which 
claw-feet do not belong, stich as those 
highboys, desks, and bureaus with deep 
bodies which rest on plank feet, con- 
nected with the body-piece by simple 
seroll-work. Some of these are very 
pretty, especially on swell-front bu- 
reaus, where the feet have a correspond- 
ing outward spread. Yet occasionally 
dealers will cut these off and substitute 
the ball and claw. The piece sells 
quicker, but the design is spoiled. 

Again, one knows that a ‘‘secretary,”’ 
with its high top, is far more aristo- 
cratic than a simple desk. But secre- 
taries are rare, desks are plenty. 


Therefore the pigeon-holes of desks are 
frequently ripped off, and tall tops with 
glazed doors substituted. The market 
values of such pieces are immensely 
increased. 

And so on; one cannot enumerate all 


the devices. By piecing here, by trim- 
ming there, every old article is forced 
into the fashion. Beautiful they may 
be; they must nevertheless be made still 
more lovely. Eternal vigilance alone 
will keep one from the snare. 

We have been considering the ‘‘fussed- 
up’’ furniture — fiction, one may say, 
founded upon fact. Let us give a little 
attention, before we finish, to the out- 
and-out imitations. There can be no 
objection to an honest reproduction of 
an old design. As we have seen, bar- 
ring the difference in the wood, and the 
lack of spirit which must always mark 
an imitation, these may be as fine as the 
old. But no self-respecting enthusiast 
goes to the vendors of general furniture 
for goods which they frankly offer as 
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their own manufacture, and which as 
such would be permanently satisfactory. 
No; we prefer to be duped elsewhere. 
We go to the ‘‘old-furniture man,’’ or 
seek to find our prey in auction-rooms. 
Some dealers carry nothing but what is 
genuine; some display imitations which 
they acknowledge as such—if one asks 
them. But many stores and many 
auction-rooms are filled with what the 


honest trade characterizes as ‘‘packing- 
boxes.’’ 

For while some of the pieces that are 
sold are good and leaven the lump, 
while even one or two genuine pieces 
may salt the mine, the remainder sadly 
ueed to be leavened and salted. ‘‘Pack- 
ing-box’’ is the word. The work is 
often inconceivably bad and flimsy. It 
is often not even mahogany, but pine or 
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whitewood stained. ‘The inlaying might 
be done by a boy with a jackknife. 
Sometimes the lines are even painted. 
Let one pay ever so little, the money is 
thrown away. 

And yet, in the end, the fault is the 
publie’s. The public wants ‘‘old-fash- 
ioned’’ furniture, and it mu. It 
wants inlaid lines, and it gets them. It 
wants claw-feet, and it gets them. And 
since it will not take the trouble to dis- 
tinguish between the true and the false, 
it makes no complaint. 

And where, one may ask, is the true 
furniture to be found? Where indeed! 
There is no one place to go. Perhaps 
if one man has not the thing you want, 
his brother dealer has it. Perhaps if 
he has it not to-day, he may have it 
to-morrow. Therefore, if you are pass- 
ing his shop, step in, even if you were 
there yesterday. An hour may decide 
whether the table which will ravish your 
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eyes shall belong to you or to your 
neighbor. There is much in luck. Or 
go to auctions. Especially in the 
country they are a fruitful field, for at 
any time among the rubbish may appear 
the pearl. 

It takes time and patience, this hunt 
for the true thing. It is not wise to 
snap at the first that offers. If one 
wants a bureau, one wants a good bu- 
reau. Leave the clumsier things, and 
wait. Let the space stand empty in 
your house, even for months. In the 
end you will be justified. 

Does the reader, still wondering that 
any one should pursue old furniture, 
fail to perceive the zest that is added to 
the chase? There is more in it than 
mere antiquarian research. We are not 
following a will-o’-the-wisp, and stum- 
bling-blocks but make us prize higher 
the pieces that we win. In fact, one 
can even be a little sorry for the ear- 

lier collee- 
tors —their 
task was so 
easy. But 
now, when 
the old things 
are scarce, it 
is a triumph 
to search 
them out, a 
triumph to 
avoid deceit. 
It is a keen 
enjoyment to 
find, after 
months, the 
thing one 
wishes; and 
when, piece 
by piece, one 
has fur- 
nished a 
room, or a 
house, one 
is rewarded 
indeed. 
ALLEN 
FRENCH 
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ORIENTAL PORCELAIN—THE HERMIT GROUP OF 
CHINESE IMMORTALS 


OW that so vast an amount of 
information regarding the 
Chinese is finding its way to 
the reading public, it is a mat- 

ter of no little surprise to the student of 
the ceramic art that he dares appropri- 
ate so little of it all to prove his pet 
theories. A decade or so ago, one 
might take the names in vain of Wong- 
lo-ti and Sing-Si-Fat, but now, so alert 
are connoisseurs, that the pictured Sing- 
Si-Fat must carry his proper emblems, 
and ride on his own special steed, else 
he is easily proven to be other than 
thought to be by his modern owner. 

The collector’s mania has been in- 
creased a thousandfold since the gro- 
tesque illustrations on old porcelain have 
been better understood. A bowl may 
be of fine quality or of coarse, if it has 
upon it some indication that thought 
was applied in its decoration, and that 
that thought was based on the teaching 
of some one of the Ancient faiths of 
China or Japan. At once the collector 
realizes that his possession has an intel- 
lectual as well as an artistic value, and 
as such he gloats over his treasure. 

The fact that there is so great an 
amount of half knowledge afloat, makes 
it wise for us as individuals to establish 
a few truths firmly in our minds, 
beyond all manner of doubt. There are 
simple and direct stories painted upon 
pottery and embroidered upon textiles. 
To these for the present let us confine 
our study, and make our collections 
illustrate as far as possible the thoughts 
that pervade our minds. 

We never stop long to question 
whether it was or was not Jack in our 
own nursery rhyme who went up the hill 
with Jill, and without the pail neither 
one nor the other would seem quite 
familiar. Mistress Mary’s garden is 
never mistaken in our thought for the 
possession of old Mother Hubbard. It 
is quite as easy to learn the doggerel of 
Chinese folk-lore, and to know that the 


pretty fairy who carries the lotus-flower 
must always appear when we allude to the 
‘‘Kight Immortals’’ of oriental story. 

So interwoven are the three religions 
of China, that the characteristics of each 
may be detected in any one of them. 
There are numerous mythical and 
legendary beings, those who have in- 
habited the wonderful Jade palace of 
the Genii since the beginning of all 
things; and there are those who have 
gained immortality as reward for some 
service performed on earth. ‘‘These 
are they which have come out of great 
tribulation’’ is a song that heavy-laden 
hearts have sung everywhere, and the 
gift of immortality is demanded by 
suffering humanity for the heroes of 
the faith. 

The thought that some elixir might 
be discovered which would secure for 
mortals this greatly to be desired gift 
has been at the foundation of much of 
the folk-lore of all nations. Long life 
on earth and assurances of continued 
existence have been deemed so desir- 
able, that the superstitious have been 
led to account for every natural mani- 
festation as bearing upon the destiny 
of the race. And the celestials, ‘‘each 
in his separate star,’’ are supposed to 
govern and control the affairs of men. 
As emblems of length of days are the 
peaches that grow in the wonderful 
garden, on the banks of the ‘‘Lake of 
Gems,’’ where are all kinds of trees 
bearing as fruit jewels and precious 
objects beyond the power of human 
words to describe. 

We find in the most ordinary pictures 
made by the Chinese for their-own use, 
the whole story of this wonderful abode 
of the ‘‘Immortals’’ beyond this world 
of care, and though they number so 
many that no ordinary modern reader 
could possibly remember their special 
attributes, there are those who most 
often appear, and about whom we may 
speak with authority. 
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In the ancient books of the Chinese 
we find the story of the wonderful Hsi- 
Wang-Mu the queen of the Genii, and 
the stories most often told of her are 
those relating to the visit of the great 
emperor Mu-Wang, who, after all sorts 
of adventure, finally reached her palace 
in the far-distant Ku’en Lun Mountain. 

Accepting these two mythical person- 
ages as simply as we accept Old King 
Cole and the Queen of Hearts, let us 
proceed to discover if upon our bowls 
and jugs we have anything to illustrate 
the familiar story. Hsi- Wang-Mu 
is generally attended by several fairy- 
like beings who do her bidding. She 
is not just an ordinary ‘‘Chinese gro- 
tesque,’’ as so many insist all the beings 
are that are drawn upon porcelain. She 
is so real a personage and comes before 
us so frequently for consideration that 
it will pay to take her seriously, give 
her her own place and recognize her 
when from time to time we meet her. 

The privilege of constant intercourse 
with the Chinese in their homes makes 
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it possible to convince oneself just how 
familiar a being Hsi-Wang-Mu really 
is to the ordinary Chinese woman, who 
promises her child that the Good Fairy 
will sometime, somewhere, bestow treas- 
ures upon all who prove worthy. 

Upon the most noble of all mythical 
animals, the dragon, the great emperor 
Mu-Wang visited the far-away palace 
of this fair goddess, and the good things 
that happened to him and the honors 
bestowed upon him are sung and nar- 
rated both in martial meter and house- 
hold rhyme. Riding about in the air 
upon her beautiful bird, Hsi-Wang- 
Mu need never be mistaken for Beu- 
teu of Japanese story, or for any other 
divinity. Mount Ku’en Lun, though 
half mythical, was very real to the 
ancients, who, gazing westward and 
upward upon the distant snow-capped 
peaks, felt it quite impossible to note 
where earth ended and heaven began. 
The stars that seemed to rest upon the 
mountain-tops were supposed to be 
inhabited by the souls of those who had 
lately climbed from earth to 
heaven, and the choicest 
spirits of the ages were 
thought to be established in 
the constellations forever 
and for aye. 

The Chinese star ornament 
used in borders of vases and 
woven into brocades almost 
always correctly outlines the 
most familiar constellations, 
and the great rulers of the 
Chinese Pantheon have their 
home in the stars. The Su- 
preme Being is often pic- 
tured as dwelling in the 
northern pole-star. His 
chariot is Ursa Major, the 
constellation of the Great 
Bear. 

Shon-Lao, the god of lon- 
gevity, lives in the opposite 
part of the heavens, and 
generally comes from his 
home in the southern pole- 
star on his famous stork, 
carrying a peach in his hand 
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as emblem. Some- 
times as a mortal 
this high-crani- 
umed old god is 
seen riding upon 
an Ox. 

The decoration 
ealled ‘*The-hun- 
dred-forms-of- 
Shon’’ refers to 
longevity, and con. 
sists of one hun- 
dred ways of writ- 
ing the character 
that means longev- 
ity. In ceireular 
form the decoration 
is used in the bot 
toms of bowls and 
in various ways. 

So far we have 
studied the ‘‘Pa- 
Hsieu,”’ or Eight 
Immortals, nega- 
tively, but for a 
purpose. Neither 
Shon-Lao in the 
south, Shang-Ti in 
the north, nor Hsi- 
Wang-Mu in her 
mountain abode are 
familiarly known 
as belonging to any 
special group, al- 
though found so 
constantly in dec- 
oration; therefore, 
it is well to learn 
‘to recognize them 
all with their em- 
blems before try- 
ing to familiarize 
ourselves with the 
symbols of the 
“Hermit Group,”’ 
the ‘‘Eight Genii’’ 
of the Tavist 
legend. 





OLD CHINESE PICTURE IN BLACK ON GRAY PAPER 
DRAWN IN InpIA INK 
A HaneiIne Scrott KNowN IN JAPAN AS A KAKAMONA 


As patrons of the arts and industries, to have his own way of rendering in 
the ‘‘Pa-Hsien’’ (Eight Immortals) are English the Chinese names. 
better known by their symbols than by Let us learn first the eight symbols 
name, especially as each traveler seems the fan, the sword, the crutch, the casta- 














nets, the bamboo musical instrument, 
the flute, the basket of flowers, the 
lotus. 

The figures of the immortal eight 
are less often seen than their symbols. 
As borders for bowls and plates these 
eight objects are twisted in wreaths, 
and decorated with fillets, and on the 


rice-bowls used by the Chinese at their 
daily meals they are constantly to be 
found. 

As there are other groups of eight 
symbols, the Buddhist and others, it is 
well to associate the Tavist eight with 
their stories. 

Chung-li-Ch’uan, whose emblem is 
the fan, seems to have various and 
sundry reasons for carrying it. With 
his fan he is supposed to be able to 
revive the spirits of those who have 
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died. The story is told of him, that 
once while he was a wanderer on earth, 
before having discovered the elixir of 
life and become immortal, he found a 
beautiful young woman fanning a newly 
made grave. Upon asking her why she 
was doing so, he was told that she had 
promised her late husband not to marry 
again until the hillock was dry, 
Chung-li offered to assist her in her 
efforts, and was presented by her with 
the fan, which became his emblem. He 
is represented in art as a fat man, with 
exposed abdomen, holding a fan. Some- 
times, when legend is not strictly 
adhered to, he is represented with a 
peach or some other sacred fruit in his 
hand. 

Lu-Tung-pin, whose emblem is the 
sword, was a famous slayer of dragons, 
and is the patron of barbers. He is 
especially worshiped by the sick, who 
hang up his emblem, the sword, over 
the bed, believing that all demons and 
evil spirits will be frightened by the 
sight of it. Exposed to temptations of 
various sorts, this brave warrior is said 
to have conquered them all. 

Li-T’ieh-Kuai, as a beggar slightly 
dressed, with his emblem, the crutch, 
was once a student, who was called from 
time to time to the celestial spheres. 
During his absence from his body, he 
left it in charge of one of his disciples. 
Unfortunately, during an absence, his 
body was not properly cared for, and on 
the return of his spirit it was obliged to 
seek refuge in the body of an old blind 
beggar whose spirit had just left the 
body at death. As the special patron 
of magicians and astrologers, he is seen 
carrying a gourd from which issues a 
vapor, emblematic of the power of the 
spirit to liberate itself at will. 

Ts’ao-Kuo-Ch’iu, whose emblem is 
a pair of castanets, is represented as 
wearing a court headdress, as he was 
brother of an empress. 

Chang-Ko-laou, whose emblem is 
a bamboo musical instrument, is often 
seen riding a white mule. This remark- 
able animal could be folded up and 
tucked in the old man’s pocket, to be 
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called out whenever a long journey was 
necessary. Like the seven-league boots, 
the folded mule was a possession capable 
of transporting its owner immense dis- 
tances over land and sea. Chang-Ko- 
laou is the patron of artists and eali- 
graphists. 

Han-Seang-Tsae, whose - emblem is 
a flute, was a mystic. Gaining admis- 
sion into the Tavist paradise, he climbed 
the sacred peach-tree, the tree of life, 
and fell from its branches. He is the 
special patron of musicians. 

Lau-Ts’ai-ho, bearing as emblem the 
basket of flowers, is the patron saint of 





gardeners, and is sometimes represented 
as a woman and sometimes as a man. 

Ho-Hsieu-Ku, the maiden immortal 
of the famous eight, carries the lotus as 
heremblem. Desiring to obtain immor- 
tality, she is said to have fed herself on 
mother of pearl and powdered jade. 
She is worshiped as the patron saint of 
housewives. 

The activities of the eight immortals 
furnish themes for stories that are not 
easy for the occidental mind to inter- 
pret or understand. The sorrows of 
earth are mitigated by the promises 
made to those who call to their aid the 
helpful genii. The mingling of Bud- 
dhist thought with the older faiths of 





the Chinese has suggested to the wor- 
shipers of the immortals that they may 
help through the earth life and through 
purgatory those who call upon them. 
We see Ho-Hsieu-Ku using the sacred 
lotus-flowers to lift a sufferer from his 
purgatorial miseries. We find Li-T’ieh- 
Kuai sending from his gourd both vapor 
and flame, for the preservation or de- 
struction of others. 

Flute, castanets, fan, and all the other 
emblems may be looked for and found 
on the articles we have grouped in our 
eabinets and upon our sideboards. 
Fraught with meaning little dreamed 
of becomes the pleasure and the task of 
the collector when a few even of the 
many oriental stories are better under- 
stood. 

MARY CHURCHILL RIPLEY 
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RoApD’s END, DESIGNED BY 
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N Road’s End, the summer resi- 
dence of Mr. John S. Hannah, 
Messrs. Shepley, Rutan, and Cool- 
idge have designed a very success- 

ful house. And it is one that gives 
pleasure to the casual passer-by as well as 
to the more fortunate visitor to whom its 
doors are open. Lake Forest, like many 
American villages, has been generous to 
the passer-by. She has permitted him 
to see her for what she is, made him a 
part of her festivities, and revealed to 
him all the loveliness of her lawns and 
residences. Only of late has his im- 
portance diminished, and the village is 
beginning to protect itself from his 
curiosity by planting shrubs in such a 
way that they gradually grow into close, 
irregular hedges. 

Even yet no resident has v« 
build a wall and teach his nei 
there is a greater charm mystery 
than in revelation. But time is 
approaching when some man, with cour- 


ntured to 
hbors that 
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MESSRS. SHEPLEY, RUTAN, AND COOLIDGE 


CESSFUL HOUSES 


age enough to have animated a knight 
of old, will hide his garden behind 
masonry and defy the inquisitive world. 
And in the beginning he will be calun- 
niated, then tolerated, and finally imi- 
tated. The day of the garden wall may 
still be distant, yet much the same result 
is being achieved by the rapid growth 
of the beautiful hedges of shrubbery 
which Mr. Simonds has introduced along 
the north shore. Many of the Lake 
Forest homes are hidden by their den- 
sity, and are only the more precious to 
the owner for this seclusion. 

But Road’s End _ seeures privacy 
through its distance from the street and 
the natural construction of the place 
rather than through more artificial 
means. The designer has wisely re- 
tained the character of the wide level 
meadow upon which the house was 
built, so that the structure itself is not 
heavily shaded and presents a charm- 
ing fagade to the passer-by. And this 
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is at no expense of privacy, for the 
driveway is long, the life of the place 
faces the lake, and the iron gate at 
the entrance is sufficiently massive to 
discourage trespassers. Beyond the 
house the lawn extends to the bluff, a 
fine piece of turf that is utilized at one 
side for a tennis-court. The rear of the 
house is toward the street, with the 
porches and living-rooms looking out 
upon the water. The exterior design is 
dignified, with a fine sturdy strength in 
the round tower at the south, and it has 
a suggestion of autumnal forests in 
its coloring. Vines drape the pillars of 
the poreh and shrubs protect it at the 
base, thus uniting the house with the 
greens of the lawns. 

The interior was decorated by Miss 
Alice E. Neale, who has treated it with 
originality and spirit. The hall extends 
through the length of the house, with 





ANOTHER VIEW OF ROAD’s END 





rooms opening on either side. The plan 
is on a large scale, indicative of a gener- 
ous mode of living. In this spacious 
and hospitable hall, expressive of cor- 
diality in every line, the walls are hung 
in yellow and the woodwork is painted 
white. Against this background the 
mahogany furniture is rich and somber. 
A most unusual feature of the hall is 
the absence of a staircase, an effect of 
Hamlet without Hamlet. But an open 
door soon reveals the fact that the stair- 
case has a room to itself. This arrange- 
ment is adapted from an old house near 
Philadelphia, and is delightfully novel. 
The staircase, like the other woodwork, 
is painted white, except the hand-rail 
and treads, which are of mahogany. It 
is a winding stairway of very exquisite 
curves, and the loveliness of its lines, 
together with the delicacy of the carv- 
ing, suggests the work of that prince of 
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colonial architects, Samuel Macintire. 
The walls are covered with an old-fash- 
ioned figured paper, gay with big 
flowers and green leaves. The windows 
carry two sets of transparent curtains to 
soften the light, one of white and one 
of the leaf-like green in quaint material. 
A tall English clock, made long ago 
by Grant in Fleet street—one of the 
most famous of the eighteenth-century 
clock-makers—ticks away with pleasant 
insistence. 

It is a natural step from this old-time 
hallway to the dining-room, rich in 
colonial furnishings. Here again the 
woodwork is painted white. The arched 
recesses are a good feature of the de- 
sign; but the proportions of the room 
are faulty, the length being too great 
for the width, and the lighting from 
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end to end a bit trying. Yet there 
is a spaciousness in it which is rare 
and refreshing. And it is not crowded 
with incongruous objects. The furni- 
ture of mahogany is exceptionally fine, 
the tables being massive and very 
strong and graceful in their supports; 
and the chairs have that delicate heavi- 
ness to which the colonial cabinetmaker 
eould impart such vitality. <A particu- 
larly good bit is anold china cupboard 
on high curved legs. Its traceried doors 
half reveal some pieces of fine china and 
erystal. In this room, too, the paper is 
flowered in a conventionalized design, 
with red as the predominating color. 
The big rug is red with garland borders, 
and this color is repeated in the draper- 
ies which outline the great bay-window. 
Beyond it the white muslin curtains give 
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a misty, sunny charm to the sifted light. 
The mantel, white like the woodwork, is 
paneled to the height of the doors with 


admirable effect. It is odd that in the 
search for colonial effects architects do 
not oftener use this kind of paneling. 
Quite in touch with the colonial atmos- 
phere are some rare pieces of old china 
on the mantel-shelf, and over the win- 
dow an old portrait of a fair dame in an 
oval frame. 

Across the hall from this room, and 
extending the length of the house, is 
the living-room and library. It is a 
superb great room, but its size does not 
deprive it of the quality of livableness 
which is the great essential. The wood- 
work is white again, but it is more 


elaborate here than in the other rooms 
and more beautiful. The beams of the 
ceiling rest upon Ionic columns, which 
define the chimneypiece with admirable 
stateliness. The carving is delicate and 
decorative, and the whole design shows 
discrimination and _ reserve. Here, 
again, the mantel is paneled to the 
cornice. The hearth has a high screen 
fender of brass, guarded by two quaint 
Dutch figures in painted wood—pictur- 
esque little people who look as though 
they had stepped down from some old 
canvas. 

The walls of this room are of soft 
gray-green, which is a harmonious back- 
ground for pictures. The rugs are fine 
in color, and the curtains have a pecu- 
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THE Dininc-Room 


liar daintiness. A discreet use is made 
in this room of rattan furniture. .The 
designs selected are of the simplest, and 
in a summer home of this -kind they 
are in their rightful place. Innumer- 
able pillows contribute to the beauty of 
these chairs as well as to their comfort. 
The use of the pillow as adornment is 
an art quite by itself, and it reveals the 
mistress of the house as an artist more 
quickly, perhaps, than any other one 
thing. Many of us have discovered to 
our discomfiture that it is much easier 
to handle the problem clumsily than to 








make it answer dexterously to our ma- 


nipulation. In this room it is given its 
proper sphere. It does not start out at 
you staring and unsolved—it subdues 
itself to the general harmony; but it 
gives color and animation to many a 
corner that would otherwise be dull. 

But the greatest charm of this sum- 
mer home, so attractive and spacious 
within, lies in the view of the wonderful 
changing lake commanded by its low 
windows and its roomy vine-covered 
porches. 

JOHN RIDGWAY. 
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SOME 


ITHIN the past ten years a 
revolution has taken place in 
the making of furniture. The 


movement started in England 
when William Morris first showed to 
the world the value of hand-craft over 
machine-craft. It began with book- 
making, but it did not end there. Wall- 
papers, textiles, furniture, in turn, felt 
the impress of a new spirit. 

In furniture the change was most radi- 
eal. To the favored few, possessing 
taste and means, good designs in good 
wood were always to be procured, but to 
the many, poor shapes, thinly disguised 
by poor ornament, were the only choice. 

To-day the new era in furniture-mak- 
ing is marked by the endeavor to place 
honest workmanship within the reach 
of the masses. 

This movement crossed the Atlantic 
quicker than it did the English Channel. 


SENSIBLE FURNITURE 


America responded several years before 
France, while Germany has just awak- 
ened to its influence. In this country 
it found expression first in the furniture 
of the Arts and Crafts Society, later in 
the work of such men as Henry Swan 
and Charles Rohlfs. 

To this output has now been added 
certain: new designs in furniture—new 
in form and color, old in their re- 
turn to simple, straightforward construc- 
tion. It is made of American wood, 
designed and executed by American 
artisans. 

The Glasgow School of Design for 
several years has shown at its various 
exhibitions furniture modeled on simi- 
lar lines, but the American productions 
are simpler in shape and freer from 
ornament than those of the Scotch 
guild. In both the motive of decoration 


is based on natural forms, and in many 
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SoME SENSIBLE FURNITURE 


instances the stem, leaf, and flower 

have been used in the construction 

of the smaller pieces. 

This is noticeable in some of the 

tables, where the legs suggest the 

stem of a plant, while the tops 

reproduce the lines of the open 

flower. This idea is quaintly dem- 

onstrated in the Poppy tables, 

and again in the Celandine tabour- 

ette. But the large pieces of fur- 

niture are the best examples of the 

new school. They are severely 

plain. The tables are built on the 

Belgian method of slot and bolt, 

and this gives to them a great 

solidity of appearance. Around 

such tables knights of old might A NORMAN SEAT 

have sat in some dimly lighted 

Seottish hall and near the hearth of the furniture. It is embodied in the 

some huge fire the deep, high-backed lines and further emphasized in the 

chairs might have been placed. This color. Oak is the wood used, and this 

mediseval quality is the chief charm of medium is in harmony with the designs. 
No other wood could so faithfully 
express the ideas of the makers as 
this of late much despised material. 
In color the wood has the look of 


age, and has been termed ‘‘weathered 
oak.’’ The name is fitting, for in 
its gray-brown surface there is no 
suggestion of newness. It is dull, 
lusterless, but beautiful to one who 
eares for color and who can appre- 
ciate the possibilities of such fur- 
. niture with the proper setting. 
f There are two other shades now 


being developed—‘‘gun-metal gray’’ 
and ‘‘Tyrolian green.’’ The latter 
belies its name, for it is a much softer 
color than the green of the Tyrol, 
: and quite as attractive as the others. 
2 “s This furniture comes at an oppor- 
4 tune time. The day of cheap veneer, 
of jig-saw ornament, of poor imita- 
tions of French periods, is happily 
over. Matthew Arnold once said that 
in America everything was made to 
last one generation, and beyond 
that no one cared. But such furni- 
ture as this is built for the future, 
and has qualities that age will 
strengthen and beautify. 
BUILT FOR SERVICE MARGARET EDGEWOOD. 
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and the library. For the woodwork of the 
reception-room, which is separated from the 
oak hall by pillars, we should suggest the use of 
the same wood, oak. If possible, place the 
mahogany piano in the living-room, where there 
are several pieces of mahogany and where a 
piano is really more in keeping than in a formal 
room like a reception-room. By ‘‘oak’’ we 
infer that you mean natural oak, not antique, 

nor Flemish. With the first, blue is always in 
The editor of this department will be glad to describe harmony. Gobelin blue would be effective = 
in detail the decoration of a single room, or to give gen- the walls of the hall, and the same color also in 
eral suggestions for several rooms, in reply » en h ee the reception-room. A plain tone for the halls, 
ut i necessary to charge o smal fe for detied leans and either figured paper or a stripe in the 
the address is given and stamps are inclosed, replies will reception-room. The dimensions of this room 
be sent by mail within three weeks. are not given, but if it is large use a paper in a 
—— ———— = large, bold design in blue and ivory; if small, 
the stripe. For the hall, burlap would be 
better than paper. In the living-room and 
library, with the fine mahogany furniture you 
have at your disposal, white woodwork would 
be most fitting. Hang the walls in plain gray- 
green burlap or Japanese grass-cloth, which 
will be an excellent background for your pic- 
tures. The molding should be like the wood- 
work of the room, and placed at the top of the 
wall, unless the room is very high. In that 


Will you kindly make some suggestions as to 
the woodwork ‘and furnishings of a house we 
are building? It faces south and e: with 
porches on both sides. The hall is in the 
center, with reception-room opening of » the 
east, with nothing between but pillars and low 
panel. The dining-room is back of tl with 
sliding-door with leaded glass. Ther » fire 
place in the north end, with cabinets on either 


side, above which are windows with diamond mgr a — 
panes. An oriel window with shelf for plants case, tint the ceiling a soft yellow and bring it 


is on the east side. For this room would you down to the molding fourteen inches from the 
advise Flemish oak furniture or mahogs "It eee rep arg ite ae coger hed - 
is 14 by 20. The reception-room has rench  Wiite vegeta he ma nee | a 
window opening upon the east porch, a1 lso a ak Fn ia th he cidade ait ” noe 
single window on the east. What woodwork is +] a or Me hit aies A aioe 
best for this room, since it is almost part of the Grass, Wo Shows pret wee Pp ct agate 
hall: eahich in in cok? Shun te & aced Window than Flemish oak, which would not combine well 
to the south in ‘this room. I shall have to put with the natural oak of the reception-room, and 
my upright mahogany piano here. The library mahogany furniture would be our choice rather 
is west of the hall, and is 14 by 2 There ‘han Flemish oak furniture. The walls of the 
is a window to the south and a bay-window dining-room would be attractive In strong 
(round) with seat built in and flanked by yellow, in a large decorative design. _The ninoees 
pillars. The bay-window is in the southwest for the little girls could be treated in several 
corner, commanding a beautiful vi The an ie A yer pon _— 
large fireplace is on the west side, and : ining °° ss = a sho ainite eg san Coen 
ede Menkenses. shove Which axe windos The iron bedsteads painted white is one suggestion. 
whole north end is devoted to bookshelves, 4 Plain wall of soft green with a flowered ceil- 
hatte ite What esles Gesell wea teamect for 4 and pinks and single brass bed- 
this room, which is to be our living-ro we ‘Steads is another. Use single beds, by all 
have a handsome mahogany lowboy few moans. The sega wv be bayer ye ne 
oriental rugs, and good pictures. ll floors are windows should | ave sash-curtains of sheer 
to be hardwood, What kind of walls are best White muslin, with outer ones of eretonne in 
colors harmonious with the room. Furniture 
painted soft green would add very much. and be 
pretty with either the iron or brass bedsteads. 


for hall? I would like some suggestions as to 
the furnishing of a room for two little girls. 
Their room has southern and western exposure, 
with fireplace on the west. Dimensions 14 ————— —— 
by 14. 





We are building a small, inexpensive house 
Your house is extremely attract We in the suburbs, and I would like advice con- 
particularly like the plan for the dining-room cerning the coloring of the hall and living-room. 


**SUCCESSFUL HOUSES s the best book on house furnishing to be had. 
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The den, which opens into the hall, directly 
across from the living-room, is to be done in 
natural color burlap, with Flemish oak for the 
woodwork. The dining-room, just back of the 
den, also opening into the hall, is to be finished 
in Flemish oak, with geen burlap to the plate- 
rail (six feet from the floor) and the upper part 
in rough yellow plaster. The living-room 
and hall are to be finished in dark mahogany, 
and I am undecided in regard to the color for 
the walls of both, although the living-room must 
be either red or green, as I must utilize furni- 
ture with covering in these colors. The furni- 
ture is mostly antique mahogany; the rugs are 
oriental and all of a rose tone, and the curtains 
which I wish to use again are of India silk of 
the same color. What would you advise for the 
covering of a -window-seat and the furniture? 
The style of the house is Old English, plaster 
for first story and shingles above that, with 
overhanging eaves; all the windows in the first 
story are to be diamond-paned casement win- 
dows. M. 8S. O. 


As the rooms must be either red or green, we 
decidedly prefer the latter. A sage-green will 
be effective with the rose tints in rugs and silk 
curtains. Have no frieze, and place an inch 
mahogany molding at the angle of wall and 
ceiling. The ceiling would be charming pa- 
pared in a design of roses and green leaves, 
the flowers well massed. Cover the window- 
seat with sage-green and repeat the rose tones 
of ceiling and curtains in the pillows. In the 
hall, a brocade paper in a bold design in greens 
and russets would be harmonious and in accord 
with the color scheme chosen for the dining- 
room and den. 





[ would be pleased to have your advice on 
tinting our little cottage. Our landlord declines 
to permit us to change the woodwork. The 
floor-covering in hall, living-room, den, and 
dining-room is green filling with rugs. The 
bedroom floor-covering is blue filling with 
Japanese rug, blue and white. The woodwork 
in living-room is imitation light mahogany 
graining with real light mahogany mantel]. The 
window-seat and bookshelves are California 
redwood, which harmonizés fairly well with the 
mantel. The rug is a good Persian one; the 
furniture is all dark—almost ebony. The den 
is not nearly so bright as living-room, though 
the woodwork is the same. It contains a red- 
wood shelf over couch, a mahogany table, desk, 
and rocker, and a dark red leather easy-chair, 
and a Mexican serape, used asa rug. Dining- 
room has a poor light; grained oak woodwork and 
wainscoting, real oak mantel, Flemish oak furni- 
ture. Our idea was to tint hall, living-room, and 
den with green, with yellow ceiling. The dining- 
room we would like to have had red for the 
sake of the furniture, but the darkness of the 
room and the oak graining will hardly permit 
this. So we thought yellow walls with a lighter 
shade of yellow for ceiling would perhaps be 
the thing. The bedrooms we thought would be 
best in yellow, also the bathroom and back 
hall. The kitehen puzzles us somewhat, as 
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CuicaGo PLATE Rack Co. 
345 WABASH AVENUE 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Sept. 1900 


8th, 


To The House Beautiful, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: In reply to 
yours of the 7th, I hereby 
authorize the insertion 
of the advertisement of 
the Chicago Plate Rack 
Co., until you are further 
advised. 

The direct orders re- 
ceived from the House 
Beautiful ad have been 
better than from any of 
the other magazines we 
have used. 

Respectfully yours, 

Chicago Plate Rack Co. 


By F. E. Hunter, 
Manager. 
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the clean-looking blue so prevalent will prob- 
ably make the room too dark on account of 
the back porch. C. M. G. 


We like your idea of having the floors of the 
different rooms in your cottage alike. With a 
small house this is admirable and prevents what 
would otherwise be a ‘‘patchy”’ effect. To a 
certain extent this treatment is advisable for 
the walls. The sample of green paper inclosed 
is excellent, and will make a good background 
for your furniture. We would suggest the use 
of this in the hall, living-room, and den. For 
the latter room use the yellow ceiling you have 
planned, but in the hall select for the ceiling 
a green several shades lighter than the paper. 
For the living-room a ceiling paper of yellow 
roses and green leaves would be charming with 
the plain walls. In the dining-room, which is 
rather dark, a deep yellow would be effective; 
pumpkin color is excellent, and the walls and 
ceiling should be alike. As the color scheme 
up ‘to this point is mainly a yellow and green 
one, a new tone should be introduced here. 
Strong blue would be best. The curtain should 
be of solid blue lined with yellow, and blue 
porti@res should hang at the door. The curtains 
should ‘be of denim, or some other cotton stuff, 
and fall from brass rods. Blue china would be 
effective against the yellow. A plate-rack with 
a few plates in it would add much to the room. 
The Flemish oak furniture would harmonize well 
with this treatment. It is to be regretted that 
the woodwork could not be stained to match the 
furniture, but if your landlord is unwilling to 
have any changes made this is, of course, im- 
possible. For the portitres on the lower floor 
denim is recommended. It corresponds with 
cartridge-paper better than anything else we 
know of. It comes ina green like your paper 
and in several fine shades of blue. It also has 
the advantage of being cheap. The blue por- 
titres of the dining-room could be faced with the 
green of the hall, and thus be in harmony with 
the latter, while the portitres of the den which 
opens from the hall should be green on both 
sides. Upstairs, where the floors are covered 
with blue filling, yellow, as you suggest, would 
be satisfactory, but do not have all the walls 
yellow. The dark back hall could be in that 
color and one bedroom. For the bathroom use 
a blue-and-white tile-paper. Soft green would 
be effective in one room—a plain green, with a 
ceiling in blue and green—a design of grapes 
and green leaves, for instance. This would be 
very pretty with the brass bedstead and mahog- 
any furniture. You are right about red; while 
cozy and full of warmth, it darkens a room 
more than any other color. Blue gives a feeling 
of chilliness when the light is limited, but it 
does not absorb sunshine as red will. We 
should not advise either color on the walls of 
your cottage. For the dark kitchen use yellow 
calcimine or a yellow tile-paper. 





I would be very obliged to have you suggest 
a color and style for wallpaper and carpet of 
hall having walnut woodwork. M. P. D. 


It is difficult to advise satisfactorily in regard 
to your hall without a further knowledge of its 
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dimensions and the color schemes of the rooms 
adjoining. Green wallpapers, plain or figured, 
in a large design, would be effective with the 
walnut woodwork. If you cannot have a bare 
floor, we would suggest solid green Terry or 
filling with harmonious rugs. 


I would like a suggestion for walls and 
ceilings and for the carpet or rug of a room 
in a New York City house. The room is on the 
third floor and has two windows facing north, 
so that it is fairly light. It is 16 by 12, the win- 
dows being on the short side. The motif is 
colonial, as I have several old mahogany pieces, 
including a four-poster. I have, therefore, had 
the woodwork painted white, and a white so- 
called ‘‘Washington’’ mantelpiece with blue 
and white Dutch tiles. The idea is somewhat 
complicated, because I wish to hang the walls 
closely with engravings by or after the old 
masters, and for this a plain background is 
best. I am rather prejudiced against wall- 
paper, but think I should like some sort of 
cloth, the color being my chief difficulty. 
Then, as to a picture-molding, the room is eleven 
feet high, with a cornice. I intend to change 
the engravings fairly frequently, so want the 
pieture-molding low, but am afraid that even 
the height of the doors would be too high. 
Would it do to have it lower? And what would 
you do with the wall above the picture-molding? 
[ think it ought to be different from the walls, 
but do not like a fresco in several colors, unless 
something distinetively colonial could be found. 
[ should like something different from the ordi- 
nary run of colonial rooms, but this seems hard 
to find. E. D. C. 


Your room has such a charming foundation in 
the old furniture, white woodwork, and mantel 
that it is a pity not to continue the colonial idea 
in the wall-hangings. But if the many engrav- 
ings are to be placed here, that is impossible, 
and a plain strong color should be chosen for 
a background. If you do not care for paper, 
use burlap, or some of the other attractive stuffs 
decorators are now showing. It would be most 
effective if it covered the wall to the cornice- 
line, thus doing away with a molding. In that 
case the engravings should be fastened to the 
wall, which is the ideal way to arrange pictures, 
as the cord is always a blemish. As the room 
is lighted only from the north, we advise a deep 
yellow for the walls, with paler ceiling, and a 
decided mixture of yellow in the rugs. A bare 
floor seems an essential with the scheme you 
have inmind. Blue could be used to advantage 
in this room, particularly as that color is in the 
tiles. A blue-and-white counterpane for the 
four-poster would be fitting. The engravings 
will not be so harmonious as they would if the 
paint were dark. White woodwork is not the 
best setting for pictures in somber tones, nor for 
those framed in dark woods. We think, how- 
ever, that you have material for a very attract- 
ive room. 


What books can you recommend to me on 
rugs—especially oriental rugs? 


- R. JARVIE, DESIGNER & 
MAKER OF LAMPS, LAMP 
SHADES, CANDLESTICKS 
& LANTERNS, 276 SOUTH 
HOMAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 


MEMBER OF ARTS 
AND CRAFTS SOCIETY 





ETIQUETTE for AMERICANS 


By a Woman of Fashion. 
Cloth, 16mo, $1.25. 


EVE’S GLOSSARY 


By the Marquise de Fontenoy 
8vo, Beautifully Illustrated, 
2.50. 


These books will interest women. They are for 
sale by all booksellers, or will be sent postpaid by 
the publishers. 
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The Home Science Publishing Co. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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There are few books devoted exclusively to 
rugs. Several books on house-furnishings have 
chapters devoted to the subject. ‘‘Carpets and 
Floors,’’ published by Waterloo & Sons, Lon- 
don, will doubtless give you considerable infor- 
mation. 





The two rooms I wish to furnish are a dining- 
room and parlor or living-room. The latter is 
13 by 14 feet in size. The dining-room is 10 by 
17 feet. The ceilings are 10 feet high. The 
woodwork is pine. The front room, while not 
dark, is not a bright room, as porch shades 
the windows. Back room is bright and light. 
What color of paper should be used on both 
rooms? What kind and color of carpets would 
you have, and should they cover the whole 
floor? What kind of curtains would you advise? 
What furniture ought I to have, and how should 
it be arranged? I must have a couch as a con- 
venient resting-place. Should it be leather? I 
would like to find a place for a bookcase 
and desk, but fear there is not room. I would 
also be pleased to have some suggestions for 
upstairs bedrooms. W. D. H. 


If you are prepared, as your letter indicates, 
to make many changes in your rooms, very 
happy results may be obtained. In regard to 
the floors, we prefer hardwood, or softwood 
stained, with rugs, but if the ‘‘common pine’”’ 
you speak of cannot be properly treated, we 
should advise covering the floors of both dining- 
room and living-room with a plain color, using 
filling or Terry, upon which your rugs would be 
very effective. Green would not seem cold in 
your living-room if relieved with a golden 
yellow, and this scheme would be in harmony 
with your mantel. Choose burlap for the walls, 
or if too expensive, a plain paper, with ceiling 
ealeimined a light green. Use no border, and 
place the molding at the cornice-line. As red 
is your preference for dining-room, select that 
color, and carpet both rooms with green, and 
make a point of having some large decorative 
plant in this room. If you ean possibly do 
without, do not have a couch in the dining- 
room, and above all, not a leather one. They 
have had their day. They were hard, slippery 
things at best and utterly lacking in coziness. 
In your living-room, changes should be made 
in the furniture; either replace with new—ma- 
hogany if you can go to the expense, or stain 
the various woods mahogany and reupholster 
with stuffs in the colors of the room. Do not 
conceal the fireplace when not in use. Brass 
and irons kept bright are a cheerful touch at 
any season. Occasionally a big jar of wild 
flowers, or better still, boughs of some shrub, 
would be attractive on the hearth. There 
should always be a rug before the fire. There 
should be no ornaments on the piano. Piles of 
musie and a firm vase of fresh flowers are all it 
needs. A cover is not necessary, but if you 
wish one, use some heavy material the color of 
your walls, that fits the top exactly and does 
not hang down at the sides. By turning your 
piano around with the keyboard toward the 
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wall you would get a better effect. Have a 
bench seat made and placed against the back, 
thus forming a settle. If the back of piano is 
properly finished this is a very simple matter. 
Your bookease could be prettily arranged by 
building in narrow shelves between the two 
windows on the east. These should be five or 
six inches wide and so placed that the top line 
of books would be level with the top of window. 
The upper shelf of the mantel could be filled 
with a row of books, and if in fine leather would 
add much to the room and repeat the brown 
tone of the tiles. In this case the lower shelf 


of mantel should be kept very simple. There. 


should be no small brice-a-brac, but a few pieces 
of rather large pottery, and perhaps a fine pair 
of candlesticks. In the north bedroom, use 
pale yellow on the walls, with a molding four- 
teen inehes from the ceiling. Select for the 
ceiling a paper of ivory tint on which yellow 
roses or chrysanthemums are massed. Bring 
this down to the molding, and paint all the 
woodwork in the room white. Treat the east 
room in the same way. Hang tho walls with 
soft green, with a ceiling paper of pink roses. 
Brass bedsteads with cretonne spreads and fur- 
niture stained green would be charming here. 
Cotton stuffs carrying out the colors of the 
room may be found in inexpensive goods, and 
are much prettier for the purpose than silk 
material. There are several varieties of muslin 
curtains. Dotted swiss would be best for these 
windows. 





I would be very much. obliged for scheme 
of coloring for walls and ceilings of hall, draw- 
ing-room, and dining-room. The hall is in 
green cartridge-paper, a soft blue-green ceiling; 
in light saffron shade, in same paper. Floor 
stained dark reddish brown, woodwork and 
stairs of polished redwood. The furniture is 
of ebony. Oriental rugs are on floor, in dark 
shades, with soft pink and red coloring. Would 
linerusta be an improvement, and if so, in what 
color? The drawing-room is a very sunny room; 
the walls are caleimined a soft yellow, wood- 
work in polished redwood; there are ori- 
ental rugs in dark blue ground with old pink 
and green coloring; hangings at sliding-doors 
are Bagdad, window-seat and couch of same; 
window-curtains, Irish point lace; furniture, ma- 
hogany. The room is small, being 1246 by 12%. 
Opening from this is the dining-room, floors 
and woodwork the same, oriental rugs in terra- 
cotta; furniture is rather dark oak in good 
design. I would like shelf for china. There is 
a fireplace with tall over-mantel of redwood 
and mirror old-fashioned. Would this be 
pretty filled with blue china? In all the rooms 
picture-molding about a foot from ceiling, run- 
ning evenly with top of folding-doors, molding 
in gilt. Would like it lower. In drawing-room 
over couch, which is in corner near folding- 
doors, would like shelf of redwood for plaster 
Winged Vietory and books. Could it be 
managed? In library upstairs would like some 
suggestions. The walls are in yellow soft tone 
cartridge-paper, red woodwork, furnishing in 
old blue and oriental coloring. A. M. R. 


At the sign of 


The Copper Kettle 


Very fine old Colonial Furniture, in 
perfect condition. This Colonial Sofa, 
solid mahogany, probably one hundred 
years old. 


7% feet long, 2% feet deep, 3 feet high, $85. 


A beautiful Colonial Bureau, very old, as good as new, 
solid mahogany. 

Solid mahogany Colonial Sideboard, 644 feet long, 2 feet 
deep, 3% feet high, claw feet, very handsome and old. 

Other Colonial Furniture, Wardrobe, Sewing and Card 
Tables, of solid mahogany, Colonial Writing Desks, Mirrors, 
Clocks, Chairs, etc., some very rare, well worth the inspection 
of any one interested. 

Old Colonial Pewter, Copper, and Brass. Some very rare 
China. Candlesticks in great variety, at all prices. 


Mrs. Apa M. RoBErRTS 
25th St. & Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 


* The little house on the corner.” 








Home Billiard Tables 


WE make Billiard Tables for private home use a specialty. 

The table as illustrated above $8 with our guarantee 
that it is equal to any of our $200 tables for playing purposes. 
A similar size, $65.00. By means of the adjustable top which 
we supply, this table is readily converted into a handsome 
dining or library table. 


SOLD ON EASY PAYMENTS 


Catalogue showing different size tables on application, and 
we will mail book showing too new ‘“‘shots’’ on receipt of 20 
cents. Address 


BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLANDER Co. 
Dept. K, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Branch Offices: 
New York Cincinnati St.Louis San Francisco 








‘““SUCCESSFUL HOUSES" is full of valuable suggestions on the decoration of the home. 
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Rookwood 
Pottery 


Was noted among the ramic 


exhibits at Paris and bought by 


European Museums, and collected 


because of the. originality and 
g 


beauty of its many varieties. 


These qualities gained for it also 


the supreme distinction « 


Grand Prize 
Paris, 1900 


[his mark is incisec 
piece. The ware is fo 
dealer in each of 


a book 
application. 


larger 


cities, and ibout it will ent on 


ROOKWOOD POTTERY 
CINCINNATI 





CORRESPONDENCE—ContTINvUED 


As you do not wish to go to much expense 
at present and are contemplating many changes 
in your house later, good temporary effects 
could be gained by calcimining your papers. 
We think that you would find a deep, strong 
green in the hall more agreeable than the 
present blue-green, and saffron ceiling. We do 
not care for linerusta and should not advise it 
under the circumstances. The dining-room and 
drawing-room, being small in dimensions, would 
gain in dignity by having walls of the same 
color. Inasmuch as you have a terra-cotta 
scheme in the dining-room and like the effect, 
why not carry out the same idea in the draw- 
ing-room? The chief fault with your house and 
that which prevents harmony is the variety of 
woods. It would be difficult with any back- 
ground to get the right result with such a mix- 
ture as redwood, mahogany, oak, and ebony. 
Painting the woodwork a dark green in the 
rooms under consideration would be a vast im- 
provement and make a suitable setting for the 
mahogany furniture of the drawing-room and 
the oak furnishings of the dining-room. The 
blue china would be effective on the mantel. 
Terra-cotta, however, is rot the best back- 
ground for blue, and when you remcdel your 
house, if you have a quantity of old china, it 
would be well to plan the walls of the dining- 
room accordingly. Green and deep yellow are 
both harmonious with old blue. The moldings 
in rooms ten feet high should be wide and 
at the ceiling-line, and would be more effective 
if like the woodwork. Where the molding is 
lowered it should be on a line with the doors, 
unless the room is: unusually high. In your 
house you will gain better results by using a 
plain color on the walls with no frieze, and a 
lighter tone of calcimine for the ceilings. The 
shelc for the Vietory and for the books could be 
managed easily if you have sufficient space. 
Avoid a crowded appearance at all hazards. 
For the library upstairs, with its oriental color- 
ing, we would suggest a wainscoting of some 
stuff in which these tones were repeated, 
rather than Japanese matting. Use a heading 
of redwood instead of a gilt molding. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


As many of the back numbers 
of the House Beautiful are out 
of print, the publishers are now 
offering for $3.00 one year’s sub- 
scription to the House Beautiful 
and Successful Houses, a book 
containing articles with over 100 
illustrations reprinted from the 
House Beautiful. 











‘**SUCCESSFUL HOUSES" 


recommends inexpensive things that are good. 
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